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N.E. FARMER, 


AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered at the Innual Cattle Shows of the Wor- 
cester and the Hampshire, Hampden, and Franklin 
Agricultural Societies, Massachusetts. 
183s. 
the Agricultural Survey of the State. 

This address is “ge in the New England Farmer 
at the request of the Worcester Agricultural Society as 


| quiet tides ten thousand floating and deeply laden is little larger than a pocket handkerchief; irregu- 
arks ; myriads of human beings, active in the pur- lar in its shape; on the east like a long man in a 
suits of business or pleasure; accumulations of | Procrustean bed, not daring to stretch himself at 
wealth from the deep and tangled recesses of the full length ; on the west rising into almost inac- 


October, 
By Henry Couman, Commissioner for | accumulations, whose growing 


| forest, now first springing into life under the touch 
of civilization, from the glittering felds of polar 


ice, and from the shores of the Western Ocean ; 





extent defies all] eal- 
| culation. All this, too, is the work of a liffle ani-! 
mal of the ordinary height of sixty inches, with 


‘only two feet and two hands, and. of an average 


communicated in their vote. | dncattow of Tile lean thats twenty years, His migity 


Mr PrEeEsSIvENT, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE AG- 
RICULTURAL Socrety: Among the subjects o 


— 


appropriate considerations on such an occasion as | 


this, it is difficult to select any one, the full discus- 
sion of which would not exceed the limits to which 
the crowded engagements of the day oblige me to 
restrict myself. 
a few hints for other minds to work up at their 
pleasure. 


Our social duties and obligations devolve upon | 


us a serious responsibility. A man among men 
should remember that every thing human concerns 
him. The privileged citizen of a free community, 
owes to that community the ardent and active de- 
votion of his affections and talents to its welfare 
honor, improvement and prosperity. “ The country 
expects every man to.do his duty.” 

In passing a few days since through a pine for- 
est, I was led to admire the enormous size of some 
ant hills, raised by these most hinnble but indefat- 
igable laborers. ‘lo them they were like Egyptian 
pyramids to us. 
apiarian showed me his bee-hive. The glass sides 
admitted of an inspection of its wonderful interior, 
its perfect architecture, its hurrying, active, happy 


rs 


population, and their vast accumulations of wealth | 


to use and to spare; vast indeed compared with 


the capacities of the agents by whom these ac-| 


cumulations were made. 


Two years since, I traversed the great Erie ca- | 


nal from one end to the other; I floated on the 
waters of the Ohio canal; and J returned to the 
sea shore by the Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania ca- 
nals and rail-roads. What a magnificent excur- 


sion! What mighty triumphs cf art and labor are 
here. Whata moving of the affections! what an 


expanding of the imagination ! 
tiful and splendid visions have floated before the 
mind, which were here surpassed by the great re- 
alities. Here were mountains levelled and valleys 


I can promise nothing more than | 


During the last week a_ skilful 


|implements in these great exploits, were only a 
i kind of Robinson-Crusoe assortment, a hoe, a pick- 
Such are the creat 


axe, and a spade. results of 


intelligent, concentrated,persevering labor ; achieve- | 


'ments of our own times, and scarcely a quarter of 
a century old. 
These wonderful, They are no wi- 


|raculous creation. They are the fruits of the la 


results are 


| bor of individuals, applied in its most minute forms, 
and at successive times. When De Witt Clinton 
first struck a spade little bigger than a man’s two 
hands into the ground; and said, “ This shall bring 
ithe mighty waters of Luke Superior into the ocean, 
|and the vast, and as yet unimagined treasures of 
‘the great West shall float upon their descending 
|eurrent,” few minds could believe that this was 
‘any other than “such stuff as dreams are made of.” 
| But the prediction was accomplished and in his day. 
| he thundering cannon never sent a more electri- 
‘fying peal, than when its successive acclamations 
along the whole bright line announced, thet the 
nuptial union between the vast lakes of the north, 
‘and the beautiful Atlantic was 
| Never was a gladder note poured into the patriot’s 


consummated, 


| ear since the Declaration of 1776, than the assur- 
ance which then fel] upon it. that these internal 
| communications, these glittering silver bands, were 
to form the strong bonds of friendly union and 
; sympathy with those distant territories now brought 
intosuch near conjunction ; territories before scarce- 
ly known to each other by name, now shaking 
hands with each other as next-door neighbors. 


cessible mountains, bristling with firs. Here are 


wide tracts of blowing sand; and here again long 


extended and solitary pitch-pine Here 
deep and undrained morasses, and there piles of 
granite, or rolling boulders, or fields covered as 


plains. 


thickly with stones as a recently dag and unpicked 
patch of potatoes with its produce.” Then, too, 
they continue; “the soil ts thin and cold; it yields 
nothing but by hard labor and incessant manuring ; 
and the wretched people must work or starve. The 
There are the cold east 
winds in the spring, which come over you like the 
scraping of a new-filed saw; the bitter north- 
, Which try the firmness of your muscles ; 
and the early autumnal frosts, and the driving and 
bristled suaw, which so often, without any rever- 
ence for persons, comes between the wind and 
your nobility. And then, too, the people; what 
are they but a pack of workers, rough-handed far- 
mers, mechanics, shoemakers, manufacturers, and 


climate, too, is dreadful. 


westers 


i traders, and their vulgar wives and daughters, who 


condescend to use their needles and dabble in soap 
suds, and presume to come from the kitchen into 
the parlor ; so tliat a chivalrous gentleman of the 
genuine cockney stamp and of the last impression, 
finds himself as little at home among them as the 
inonkey of the menagerie in his regimentals, when 
he found himself in the*farmer’s cattle yard. Then 
comes their insufferable ambition. Why there is 
not a mother that is not dreaming of it, nor a father 
that is not working hard that his son may be qual- 
ified to be Governor of the Commonwealth, or a 
delegute to Congress, or perhaps rise as high as to 
be member of the General Court and Justice of 
the Peace.” Such are the terms in which some 
men would portray our beloved Commonwealth. 
Now allow a son of hers—would to heaven he 
were worthy of his descent,—to speak of her as in 
truth he can; but that must be very different from 
what he would if he had the power to do her jus. 





Such are the great results of Labor. How can 


'T better occupy the short time withewhich you are | 


| kind enough to indulge me, than in speaking more 
about this mighty agent in the affairs of men ; and 


How many beau-| especially in its reference to the cultivation of the 


earth, that great art, the basis of all other arts, 
whose festival we this day celebrate. 
ther | have to say, then, shall be about labor; ag- 


filled. Here were deep basins excavated, and noble} ricultural labor; labor in Massachusetts, 


and long-stretching embankments, which rivalled 
the neighboring hills. 
of miles in length, flowing at man’s pleasure, and in 
channels formed by his hands. Here were streams 
_ crossing streams on beautifully arched aqueducts. 
Here were mountains of granite pierced through 
and through, and a passage opened through the 


Massachusetts! what delightful and precious 


Here were rivers, hundreds | associations cluster around that honored name. Ii 


there is no poetry, there is to the children of Mas- 
sachusetts always music in the name; and if the 
poets never could weave it into verse, where is there 
a true son of this mother, who has not felt the very 


name—especially if beard in a foreign land,— 


heart of adamantine barriers for vehicles freighted } strike, with a touch of melody, the chords of the 


with human life. 


mingling their waters with the mighty sea that 


Here were deep inland oceans | sou} ? 


Massachusetts is with many a despised land. 











sweeps from pole to pole; and bearing upon their! Many wil! tell you with disdain that “her territory 


What fur- | 


tice. 

The territory of Massachusetts is comparatively 
small; but it is capable of sustaining from its own 
‘products in ease and comfort a population four 
| times as great as now inhabits it. Look at her pro- 
ductive industry in the mechanic arts! Who, be- 
fore the ascertainment of the fact, could have im- 
agined that the annual value of her domestic man- 
ufactures exceeded ninety millions of dollars ? The 
amount of her agricultural productions, could its 
statistics be asceriained, would present as astound- 
ing results. Yet the development of her agricul- 
tural resources and capacities has hardly been be- 
‘gun. Let us look at one of the most populous 
counties in the state of an agricultural character. 
The whole number of acres in the county of Essex 
exceeds two hundred an! seventy thousand. Of 
this only fourteey thousand are under tllage. Only 
ten thousand, exclusive of that which is in roads 
or water, are considered as unimprovable ; but 
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thirtyfour thousand, hinaih capable of isiiproveinent, | 
are unimproved; and upwards of one hundred 
thousand acres are in wood or pasturage. Now 
parts of this county have produced in repeated in- 
stances more than one hundred bushels of corn to 
the acre, more than thirty of wheat, more than eight 
hundred of carrots, more than nine hundred of 
Swedish turnip, more than five hundred of potatoes, 
and more than four tons of hay. These facts rest 
upon unquestionable testimony. The redemption 
of waste lands, in the county to which | refer, has 
in several instances of extensive improvements, in- 
creased, its products twenty times in quantity and 
value; and has raised the value of the lands in 
many cases from five dollars to one hundred dollars 
per acre, 

“'l'he bounds of Massachusetts are irregular ;” 
strange that nature should not have conformed more 
exactly to the ru'es of ait and confined herself to 
right lines. The indeutation of her shores how- 


ever forms many valuable inlets and harbors, where | 


her enterprising mariners find shelter and anchor- 
age, Even her sandy shores and plains are not 
without their fertile spots. There is many an oasis 


perate, industvions and virtuous, no oat ‘of “the | aad from its mounts : Holyeke or Gage: Loaf, Po- 
world presents a fairer chance for the continuance | cumtuck or Round Hill, let him cast his eye over 
of the physical and intellectual powers. these extended valleys of exuberant fertility, of 

Of her social and political condition, I will | high cultivation, and of indescribable magnificence 
speak only of the great and essential elements, | and splendor ; let him follow up the Deerfield in 
What can we ask more, then, than that all labor | its winding course through the beautiful valley of 
should be voluntary ; that the fruits of honest indust- | Charlemont, and among the gathering and deep 
ry should belong to those, who have produced them ;|clad mountains of Zoar; and as he ascends the 
that religious liberty should be enjoyed in its wid- | Hoosic mountain from the east, let him trace the 
est latitude ; that justice should be carefully and | romantic passage of this wayward stream by the 
promptly administered, and accessible to the most [siver radiance of its waters as they find their pas- 
humble and the least protected ; that the dominion | sage through the deep and dense and frowning 
of the law should be unquestioned; that the bur-| mountains which at every step seem determined to 
dens of society should press with a weight too | resist their progress; let him pursue his journey 
light even to be perceived, by the honest citizen | until he reaches the western descent of the Hoosic 
|any more than the beautiful element, which con-| range; and let him stop at this striking spot and 
stantly surrounds him; that property should be | mark the unrivalled beauty and sublimity of the 
very eqtally divided, and the various avenues to! valley and mountain scenery as it first bursts upon 
business be open to all; that atrue equality should | the view; let him take his stand where the Hoosic 
reign every where ; that education, simple and lib- and the Housatonic rise in the close vicinity of 
eral, should freely proffer its advantages to all ;' each other, and follow down their winding currents 
| that property and distinction should be alike ac-| until they pass beyond the boundaries of the state ; 
|cessible to all; that the rights of one should op-!let him from whatever point he may choose, look 


“erate no prejudice to the lawiul success of another;|/down upon the exquisitely beautiful valleys of 





j 








in the deserts ; and with the animal and vegetable | and lastly, that the people should be sovereign, and 
deposits thrown up by the moving sea, even her | every man, be he high or low, rich or poor, should 
sterile fields are made in many cases highly pro-| ‘be direetly responsible to the public judgment. In 
ductive. ‘ithe mountains, which form her western | ail these substantial elements of social order and 
boundary, are not without their advantages. They | good, what community has ever surpassed our 
constitute our dairy and grazing districts. They | own? 

furnish the richest pasturage, and few of them are Of the picturesque beauty of the scenery of 
incapable of the cultivation of the most valuable | Massachusetts, few even of her own children are 
grasses, esculent vegetables, oats, barley and Indian | fully conscious. In the general rieatness and com- 
corn. Some of these hill-towns are advancing fort of her dwellings ; in the beauty and thrift of 


Williamstown, of Lanesboro’, of Pittsfield, of Lee, 
of Hop-brook, of Stockbridge, of Lenox, of Great 
Barrington, of Sheffield, of Richmond, and of Eg- 
remont; and if his eye is not enchanted, his affec- 
tions warmed, his taste improved, his imagination 
|illumined and lifted up, it is because he has not 
the common attributes of humanity. 

Such, fellow citizens, is the territory, in which 
divine providence has in its beneficence cast your 
lot. I will not disturb the grateful and honest 





more rapidly in wealth than many of the towns em- | 


bracing the richest alluvions of our valleys. Their 
inhabitants breathe an air, which gives strength 


“and elasticity to their muscles, and spreads the 


vermilion hues of health over their countenances. 
They drink of the gushing spring, which pours its 
crystal streams from the sides of their mountains, 
for a draught of which many a settler on the ver- 
dant and beautiful prairies of the west would glad- 
ly give bushels of his wheat ; and oftentimes, when 
I have followed the flight of an adventurous set- | 
tler to his eagle’s nest on some of our Joftiest sum- 
mits, I have been sure to find the abode of plenty 
and independence. Of the soils of Massachusetts, 


though we have our thin and hungry portions, we | 


have little Jand, capable of it which wil] not amply 
repay the labor and expevse of cultivation. Our 
morasses and peat meadows, when subjected to the 
operations of a skilful husbandry, become eminent- 
ly productive. Our sandy plains are yet to under- 
go the quickening process, of no doubtful efficacy, 
of plaster and clover; and in many cases even our 
roughest granite pastures, which seem almost to 
defy cultivation, have been brought under the scythe, 
sometimes at an enormous expense, and yet in the 
end a profitable outlay. I have yet to discover the 
instance of a single agricultural improvement in 
the State, manazed with judgment, skill and econ- 
omy, which has not afforded an ample remunera- 
tion for the expense incurred, and always much 
more than double its value. In some cases this 
value has been enhanced a hundred-fold. In this 
matter it would be easy to give facts upon facts, 
but time does not admit of it. 

Of the climate of Massachusetts it is enough to 
say that epidemic diseases are scarcely known 
among us; that we have no unhealthy districts of 
country ; that a higher standard of health has not 
been reached in the known world. To the tem- 


her numerous villages ; in the improved taste, and; pleasure with which you contemplate your own 
every where the increasing attention paid to rural | goods, by any invidious comparison with the condi- 


embellishments ; in the neat cottage exhibiting its 
white front and its Venetian blinds on the side of 
some beautiful hill, or on the margin of some 
peaceful lake, its door yard crowded with ornamen- 
tal trees, its piazzas trellissed with vines, and its 
‘avenues decorated with flowers; in the school 
house which meets you so often at the division of 
ithe roads, crowded with its courteous, happy, and 
buoyant copgregation ; in the lyceums, academies, 
| and colleges for the higher departments of learn. 
ing, which gresent themselves in such frequent vi- | 
| cinity ; 3 in the village church, which lifts its glitter- | 
ing spire from the midst of some umbrageous val- 

ley, perhaps by the banks of some flowing eal 
the traveller who sy mapathioen i in what is ‘beautiful 
in itself, and delicious and refreshing from its as- | 
sociations, will be constantly charmed and gratified 
as he passes over our blessed territory. Or is he | 
in search of the picturesque and the romantic, jet 
him follow round our indented sea-shore and trav- 
erse its hard-trodden beaches, where the ocean is 
continually pouring out its phosphorescent jewels | 
at his feet; let him ascend some of the beautiful 
prominences in the vicinity of the capital ; let him | 
follow the course of the Merrimack and mark its | 
deep and breken current, the many portions which | 
occasionally open their glistening surface to the 
eye as he traverses its rich and cultivated shores ; 
let him come into your ewn county and observe 
its improved summits, covered in the season of veg- 
etable luxuriance with their rich herbage, their 
bending crops, and their numerous herds; Jet him 
visit some of your charming lakes and remark them, 
when, on their thickly fringed sides, the gorgeous- 
nese of their autumnal foliage is reflected in all its 
variegated brilliancy from their mirrored surface ; 





| 








let him pass over to the valley of the Connecticut, 


| 


tion of others less favored. It is enough for us to 
know our own blessings ; to acknowledge, to secure, 
and to extend them. This is to be done by labor ; 
labor of the heart, of the head, and of the hands. 
Man was formed for labor. Physical exertion is 
indispensable to physical energy and activity ; and 
physical energy and activity are the essential con- 
ditions of intellectual greatness and power. 
(To be continued.) 





Trisn CHoaractrer.—lIn the midst of those most law- 
‘less burnings and destruction of property, the genu- 
ine Irish peasantis scrupulously honest in his inter- 
course with hisneighbors, faithful to death in his 


attachments, an incorruptible follower, with a heart 


| that beats with rude but impulsive sympathy for the 
sufferings of others, and glows with a genuine but 


understood ill love of country. Yet these characters 
‘are sometimes murderers, outlaws, ready for every 


violence—his hand armed against civilization when 


‘civilization becomes armed against him—and the 


whole tenor of his life at variance with the best inter- 
ests of society. The world may make its convention- 


| al virtues and vices, and civil associations may dic- 


‘tate forms, but the source of good is in the feelings 
and affections of the animal. Even when bad gov- 
ernment turns them aside from their natural career 
and enforces disordered reaction,the Irish make them- 


i selves a code of morality which fits them for the un- 


toward difficulties of their position. — Lady Morgan. 





The Northampton Courier says that a farmer in 
Hadley, last year raised upon two acres of meadow 
land, 57 1-2 bushels of sound wheat, When re-meas- 
ured this.spring, it was less in amount from waste 
and shrinkage, but what he had was sold for seed at 
$2 50 per bushel, and produced him the handsome 
sum of one hundred and twentyfive dollars ! 
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(From the Genesee Farmer a 


DICTIONARY OF TERMS USED IN AGRI- 
CULTURE, 

AND IN THE SCIENCES MOST INTIMATELY con-| 

NECTED WITH ITS ADVANCEMENT. | 
(Continued. ) 

Ashes. When wood is burned in a position that | 
excludes the air, the product is coal; if combus- 
tion is performed in the open air the produce is | 
ashes. Ashes by being Jeached, or having warm 
water passed through them, are deprived of the 
alkali they contain, and this is obtained in the. 
shape of potash or soda, by evaporation, Differ- | 
ent wood, and plants, vary much in the quantity of 
ashes and alkali they produce; the fir, beech and | 
poplar, ranking the lowest, and the box, willow, 
elm, wormwood and fumitory the highest. The 
leached ashes of several kinds of grain, were found 
by Ruckert, to be constituted as follows: 


Silica. Lime. Alumine. 
Ashes of Wheat, 48 37 15 | 
Oats, 68 26 6 
Barley, 69 16 15 
Rye, 6: 21 16 
Potatoes, 4 66 30 
Red clover, 37 33 30 


Leached ashes are found to be an excellent ma- 
nure applied to soils that are light, or such as are 
inclining to be sour; the alkali correcting the acid 
with which such soils, as the vegetation proves, 
abound. In some instances crops of grain, roots 
and grass have been nearly doubled by their use ; 
and no skilful agriculturist permits their waste. 

Asparagus, A plant cultivated in gardens and 
deservedly esteemed for its value as an article of 
food, when properly prepared. Its value is also 
greatly enhanced by the early season at which it is 
produced. It is the young shoots of the plant, as 
they attain the height of some four or six inches 
above the earth, that are used for food, and these 
are cut slanting upwards, about two inches below 
the surface. Asparagus is usually grown in beds, 
and requires a soil very rich and deep, and if not 
so naturally, it must be made so by trenching and 
manuring with fine manure or compost, before the 
plants, which are raised from the seed, are put into 
it. They may set in rows eighteen inches dis- 
tance, and ten inches in the row, or in squares at 
one foot distance. The beds during the winter 
are secured from frost, and the plants prepared for 
an early start by a covering of straw or litter. The 
beds must be loosened in the spring, and a coating 
of mould saturated with liquid manure worked in, 
has been found a capital dressing, A few plants 
are not cut but reserved for seed, to keep a supply 
of young plants for the beds. In a favorable soil, 
an asparagus bed, when established, and properly 
attended to, will last many years. ‘The plants are 
usually allowed to stand three years before they 
are cut; some, however, commence on the:n the 
second year. They are boiled and eaten with but- 
ter, as are green peas, &c. The asparagus offers 
a striking instance of the effect produced on plants 
by cultivation. In some parts of Europe it is found 
growing wild on the sea shore, its stem not thicker 
than a goose quill, and only a few inches in height. 
The cultivated plant is sometimes found three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter, and grows to six 
feet in height. In the neighborhood of cities or 
Villages asparagus is cultivated as a source of great 
profit; and it should find a place in every kitchen 
garden, 








quantity of hydrogen. 


“Dntllien- That mass of thin, antic, try 


‘usually invisib’e fluid, in which the earth floats, 


and with which that and other bodies are surround- 
ed. The height of the atmosphere is calculated 


oem, thes vapor which smoke enonlly holds, is de- 
posited, and the hams are perfectly dry and cool 
during the whole process. ‘The Hampshire bacon 
_is made from pork not scalded in dressing, but de- 


at 46 miles ; its pressure on the earth to be equal | prived of the hair by quick fires of straw or other 


pounds. 
metical progression. 


important part. It is composed of oxygen and hy- 
drogen, carbonic gas, aqueous vapor, and a minute 


In addition to these per- | 


| to that of a column of water 32 1-2 feet high, and combustible materials. 
(on the body of a middling sized man at 32,440) two or three times as the case may require, when 
The density of the atmosphere diminishes | the hog is cut up, pickled and carefully smoked. 
lin geometrical, while the height increases in arith- | These hams are particularly hard and fine, which 
In all the functions of ani-|is attributed to the skin not having been softened 
‘mal and vegetable life, the atmosphere acts a most} by scalding. 


| 


This singeing is repeated 


The Virginia or Southern hams are 
supposed to owe much of their superior flavor to 
the animals being allowed to run at large the most 
of the time of feeding; to their being much in the 


=? 


manent ingredients, it contains a multitude of other! woods, and wild, giving more firmness to the mus- 


substances, in the form of vapor or gas, varying in 
| kind and quantity according to circumstances, but 
all exercising more or Jess an influence on the an- 
imal and vegetable kingdoms. Of those that affect 
the animal, that undetermined something called 
miasma, which produces disease to such an extent 
as to render some of the most fertile districts of 


the globe scarcely habitable, may be adduced ; and 


of those that act on the vegetable, the ammoniacal 
products, the result of fermentation, may be men- 
tioned. By stirring the earth, the absorption of 
these atmospheric agents is greatly promoted, and 
the consequent vegetation of plants proportionably 
accelerated. ‘ 

wns. The long bristle-like terminations of 
the envelope of the kernel in some kinds of plants, 
is termed the awn or beard. It is particularly con- 
spicuous in some kinds of winter wheat, in most 
varieties of spring wheat, and in all the kinds of 
barley. Wheat without beards can be converted 
into the bearded, and vice versa, by changing the 
sowing from autumn to spring, or from spring to 
autumn, Of all grains, barley is the most liberally 
provided with this formidable appendage. 

izote. A gas, which constitutes the most im- 
portant portion of the air, and is sometimes called 
nitrogen, because one of the most essential prop- 
erties of its base is, that in conjunction with oxy- 
gen, it composes nitric acid. Though in itself 
fatal to animal life, it abounds in animal substances, 
and forms ammonia with their hydrogen when burn- 
ed. The great difference between animal and veg- 
etable substance lies in this, the former contains 
azote, and the latter is destitute of it. Owing to 
its feeble affinity for other substances, the number 
of compounds into which azote enters is small, and 





-_ 


its influence on agriculture, with the exception of 
, | 


its effect when cumbined with animal matter, pro- 
portionably limited. 

Bacon. 
jected to the process of smoking over a wood fire, 
is termed bacon; but the parts to which this term 
is most usually applied, and which are usually cho- 
sen for bacon, are the hams, and the cheeks or 
jowls. 
kinds of food, and this goodness in a great meas- 
ure is depending on their preparation. The kinds 
most celebrated, are the Westphalia, principally 
brought from. Hamburg ; 
jand; and in the United States, the Virginia or 
Southern ham generally. It is not known that 
there is any thing peculiar in the feeding or pick- 
ling the Hamburg hams ; but their superiority is at- 
tributed to the manner in which they are smoked. 


The flesh of swine that has been sub- | 


the Hampshire, from Eng- , § 


This is performed in large chambers in the third or 


fourth stories of buildings, to which the smoke is 
conducted in tubes from fires of oak or maple chips 
in the cellar of the building. 


In passing this dis-— 


|in. perfection. 
tant influence in preserving plants from the effect 


cle ; and to their feeding much on acorns and other 
products of the forests. Virginia hams are usually 
small, the hogs themselves rarely weighing over 
two hundred; and the pickling and smoking per- 
formed in the best manner. ‘The great defects in 
smoking, commonly are, the hams are too near the 
fire; and the house is too tight. The hams are in 
consequence kept too warm from the fire, and the 
condensation of the vapor keeps them wet, Dry- 
ness while smoking is indispensable to good bacon. 

Bark. Modern writers on vegetable physiology 
divide plants into erogenous and endogenous ; in 
the first of which the additions that constitute 
growth are made successively on the exterior side 
of the parts from which they proceed; and in the 
last the growth is the result of additions made in- 
ternally. The trees uf northern zegions, such as 
the pine, oak, an#éelm, belong to the first class ; 
the trees of tropi#:! climes, such as the palm, cane, 
bamboo, and all grain bearing plants, belong to the 
last. The first named trees or plants, only have a 
proper bark. In this class of vegetables, every year 
adds a new layer of wood which is the alburnam ; 
and a new layer of bark, which is denominated the 
liber. Bark, then, is divided into three parts; the 
inner layer called the liber; the zone of successive 
outer layers called the cellular envelop; and the 
exterior surface of this envelop, which is termed 
the epidermis. A cross section of the bark of the 
basswood or elm, will exhibit this structure 
The bark exercises an _ impor- 


of frost, and the alburnum from injury, and cannot 
be removed without inflicting severe or fatal inju- 
ries to the trees. A healthy and clear bark is es- 
sential toa vigorous growth; and an occasional 
wash of soap, lime, or ashes, is found beneficial, 
when trees are attacked by insects or mosses, 


(To be continued.) 


MAMMOTH HOG, 


Robt. Alexander, a substantial farmnr from Jack- 
son, Washington county, bas raised and sold to 


A good ham is one of the most excellent ‘George Swartz of this city, for $200, a “leetle the 


largest” hog that was ever dreamt of. This noble 
porker is now two years and eight months old, and 
weighs sixteen hundred pounds. It is supposed by 
good judges that he will lose 150 pounds in dressing, 
which will leave his useful weight 1450 pounds. 
He measures 8 feet 9 inches in length, and is re- 
garded by connoisseurs as the largest ani.nal of his 
race, ever raised in America, This is the second 
hog that Mr Alexander has raised to the enormous 
weight of over 1400 pounds.—Albany paper. 


He is a thriftless farmer who buys any thing 
which his farm can produce. 


isn ee. 
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(From the Genesee Farmer.) 


IMPROVED BREEDS OF SWINE. 

The production of pork is one of the most valu- 
able and important staples of the farmers of the 
United Stace; and the swine of ow country are 
scarcely second in valtie, as farm stock, to the en- 
tire amount of its neat cattle. Besides converting 
the offal and coaser and less valuable of the farm 
products into 2 marketable commodity in the feed- 
ing of swine, the richest and most luxuriant grain 
of the country is usually devoted to their prepara- 
tion for market ; and throughout the whole interior, 
in the pork crop of the farmer is combined the sur- 
plus of his root cultivation, and the net proceeds 


} 


of his coarser grains: the gross result of all de 


pending on the final proceeds of his pork account. 


This is a very important matter for the farmer. | 


The entire modus operandi of rural economy is more 


or less concerned in a subject so interesting in its | 


results of profit or of loss; and is entitled, I fancy 
to infinitely more consideration than is usually be- 
stowed upon it. 

With most of our farmers, even at the present 


day, particularly in the western country, among | 
that numerous and wide-spread class whose prin- | 


cipal dependence is on their pork crop for reward, 
a hog is simply a—hog—the name comprising all 
of excellence in the animal necessary to produce 


the article of pork required. The brute in ques- 
tion, for it deserves no softer name, is indi- 
genous to the country. It exists in the streets 


of our cities, in the highways of our ordinary farm- 
ing districts, and in the forests of the west and 
south—and in every cornfield and potato ground too, 
of the regions which they inhabit at all, provided 
the fences enclosing them be not remarkably close 
and of an extraordinary height. Their chief ex- 
cellencies are, the possession of a surpassingly ac- 
tive and vigorous lever power inthe poll and snout, 
acting by an ingenious co-operation of the spinal 
and nasal muscles; a celerity of speed, equalled 
only by the fox, or the hound, in a chase; and an 
indomitable propensity to all evil, conclusively il- 
lustrative of their lineage from a conspicuous race 
of scripture date. 


the United States, and indeed in almost the entire 
continent of America, the vast supplies of pork 
which are annually sold, purchased and consumed 
in the land! 

Important improvements, and wonderful changes, 
have been introduced in most of our breeds of do- 
mestic animals and farming stock; but less in our 
swine than in any other. Why this universal ne- 
glect in the improvement of an anime! furnishing 
us with our richest meats, and adapted to consume, 
in the most profitable manner, not only to the farm- 


er, but to the common house-keeper, the offal of 
both the harvest and the kiteben, is not easy of| 


answer, unless it be that its remarkable propensi- 
ties of shifting for itself in its semi-savage condi- 
tion, render it more acceptable to those who con- 
sider that every thing pillaged from their neighbors, 
or from the public, is so much direct benefit to 
themselves. This perhaps is an uncharitable solu- 
tion of the problem ; but I feelingly appeal to those 
who, having a due regard to neighborhood comfort, 
and to individual right, if any other reason will ac- 
count for the legions of miserable, starved, and 
mischievious brutes running at large, disgracing the 
name of even a—hog, and infesting almost the en- 
tire Jand. 


And this is the material -from | 
which is produced, in more than three-fourths ‘of! 


Nor are the characteristics above named the only 
objections to the common swine of our country. 
They are huge and gross feeders; equally glutton- 
ous in offensive animal offal, even to carrion, as in 
vegetable food and grains. Measmred by well 
chosen and approved physiological rules, and none 
other will or can be adinitted by true economy, 
utility, or common sense, the animal in question will 
be found utterly inadequate in comparison, to tlie 
main purposes of the farmer or housekeeper for 
profit. From fifty to one hundred per cent. more 
food, as the case may be, is required to make a giv- 
en quantity of pork of inferior quality, both in taste, 


and marketable varieties, from the common hog, | 
than is required in the improved breeds of our | 
This fact has been so often demonstrated | 
that it needs no further confirmation, as all those) 
who are conversant with che subject will readily) 


swine, 


testify. My own experience for many years is sat- 
| isfactory on this point, and with all intelligent men, 
} : 
| Subject. 

Within the last three or four years, the public 
attention has become munch awakened to the ne- 
cessity of a reform in this important branch of ag- 
riculture, and following the rapid spirit of im- 
provement in our neat stock by the importation of 


many valuable breeds of short horn cattle from | 


‘abroad, and their dissemination throughout our 
‘country, the better and more approved breeds of 
swine have been eagerly sought after, and to a 
| considerable extent introduced into many sections 
| of the Union. Among our truly intelligent and 
| thfitty farmers, the spirit of acquisition in all tm- 
| proved breeds of animals was never so active, and 
I imagine that it only needs the dissemination of 
fact and information among them, to draw their at- 
tention yet more closely to it. 

So important does the question of a thorough 
| improvement in the swine of the United States ap- 
| pear, as connected with not only the quality of our 
| pork, but as a means of the absolute saving of 
; hundreds of thousands, if not willions, of dollars 
jannually to our farmers, that, since I have com- 
menced the subject, 1 feel disposed, even at the ex- 
| pense of prolixity, to speak of some of our most 


nothing but such as [ know and have tried by ac- 
tual demonstration, aud such as I can with entire 
confidence declare to be worthy of attention. 

As first among the most desirable breeds, I name the 





IMPROVED CHINFSF, 


These animals in their purity, are exceedingly 
scarce in the country, ‘They may exist in several 
parts of the United States, but 7 tmow of ther 
now at only one farm in this region. I first pur- 
chased a pair of Caleb N. Bement, Esq. at Albany, 
in the fall of 1833, he having obtained them of Mr 
Dunn of that city, who many years before, procur- 
ed the breed from New Jersey, At the time I pur- 





| chased these of Mr Bement, he had many others of 


and practical farmers, no doubt exists upon the) 


approved breeds of swine; yet I shall discourse of 


the kind, and I then thought, as the fact has since 
proved, that he placed altogether too low an esti- 
mate on their value as an original stock for the im- 
provement of other breeds. ‘That gentleman has 
for some years past, | believe, been entirely cut of 
the breed, having turned his attention almost ex- 
clusively to the breeding of Berkshires, 

The principal and most important characteristics 
of this breed are, their exceeding quietness of dis- 
position and habit: round and perfect proportions ; 
tolerable length of body; delicacy of bone and 
‘limb; smallness of head, legs and feet; lighter in 
the offal parts than any other breed whatsoever ; 
and a propensity to take on fat to a greater extent 
with less food than probably any other animal in 
existence. They are in fact the beau ideal of hogs! 
In size they are only middling, weighing at nine 
months old trom 180 to 200; and at fifteen to 
| eighteen months, 250 to 400 pounds ; depend- 
_ing much upon their previous keep and fattening, 
Of the original pair which I purchased, the sow still 
curvives, a good breeder, weighing in fair condition 
about 200 pounds, ‘The boar at the age of four 
years, was overgrown with fat, and useless, although 
kept only on grass in summer and with low food in 
winter. He died when five years old, and his usual 
weight was about 400 lbs. One of their descen- 
dants is now four years old past, and has arrived at 
the same condition, being useless for breeding pur- 
poses. Numbers of their progeny have been 
scattered far and wide over the country. I bred 
many of them on my own farm, but the calls were 
too incessant for me to part with them, and not 
being conveniently located for their distribution, | 
parted with nearly my entire stock a year or two 
since, to Mr A. B. Allen, who has bred them ex- 
tensively for sale on his farm on the Niagara River, 
itwo miles below Black Rock. I have fatted many 
of this breed, mostly mixed with English blood, and 
a few full blood, and I never made pork with equal 
;economy, and of such perfect quality as from these. 
Jt is the breed slightly mixed with some other, that 
I would always select for the purposes of my own 
farm, and [ feel warranted in saying, without fear 
of contradiction, that a cross of the China is the 
most valuable of any other in the country for eco- 
nomical pork making. 

With all their perfections they are objected to 
by some; and entire frankness in the matter de- 
mands that their objections should be noticed. The 
first of these is, their want of size. That has 
been already stated. It is not an objection in my 
view. If they hed longer legs, which would spoil 
them, this objection would not be so apparent. 
Others object to their lack of hardihood and want 
of constitution. If an entire absence of hog-like 
ferocity, and the greatest amenity of disposition of 
which the animal is susceptible, together with the 
love of a warm and snug shelter in the inclement 
season, instead of a wild burrow in a fallen tree 
top, or an ability to burglar itself into luxury at 
any sacrifice to iis owner or his neighbor, be faults, 
then truly have the China pigs most grievous ones ; 
i for they love a shelter and a home in winter; and 
it is dangerous to life for their young to come into 
this breathing world in very cold weather—the first 
of April to the first of May being early enough 
for a litter of full bred China pigs to see the light. 
| I know of no other vices with which they may be 
| charged, unless it be the lack of bristles, and a total 
aversion to run, or to jump a fence, even two feet 
high, or to be rapidly driven. The sows are uni- 
versally good and careful nurses, having from six 
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to nine pigs, sevely ten at a birth; which, if doin. 
ly fed, they raise with abundant ease.. Indeed, I 
know of no faulf with the pure 
Hog : and still I consider them with all their good 
qualities, in their purity, not exactly the animal for 
the pork making farmer. Were I to direct him 


what to do to raise his breed of hovs to the great- | 


est pitch of excellence, | would say—no matter 
what his breed may now be, if not of the approved 
varieties—in the Northern States, where his stock 


is fed in pens. with vround of eooked food —- Cros 
your stock wita China, and keep erossiig it, ne 
matter how high, until they fail in size or vigor, | 


and then go to the Berkshire or something else ; 
but still let the main ingredient of the 
China blood.” The continual tendency of hogs, 
as of most other animals is, without great care, to 
deteriorate ; to and wasty; and | 
know of no cross which so readily brings them 
back into snug and correct proportions as the China. 

I have had various crosses of these upon other 
breeds of swine, and | have never known an in- 


grow coarse 


stance where they were not improved by the China | 
d China is large ;| 


blood. The size of the crosse 
frequently double that of the :ure blood, varying 
from three to four hundred pounds at eighteen 
months old, and always excellent. Even 
first cross upon the wild woods hog, the produce is 
astonishingly altered, and the second makes an ad- 
mirable animal, with great constitution and hardi- 
hood, accompanied by the quiet disposition and fat- 


tening propensities of the parent China. More 
need not be said in praise of the China hog. Since 


I first obtained them, by judicious selections they 
have been continually improving in their appear- 
ance and good qualities, and I fearlessly challenge 
the country for finer specimens of Chinese swine 
than can be shown from my former stock, now at 
Mr A.’s farm. 

If I have placed the China pig first in estimation 
it is because [ think him better fitted than any other 
to improve, as a first cross, the condition of our 
country swine generally; but for some purposes 
and in the opinion of many of our farmers, partic- 
ularly the large grazing and the 
west, the 


pork feeders of 





BERKSHIRE 


nog 

possesses properties of far greater attraction Tn 
the description of this animal, [ sh: ull e tation fe 
no refinement of character, or particular pla 
of temper ; for, so far as I have beet acquainted, 


he is as much of a hog as any other variety within 


my knowledge. hese have been so often and so 
well described and figured in the agricultural pa- 
pers by my friend Bemenr, of Albany, who has a 
large herd of them, that my account will be a short 
one. Their main properties are, larger size, weigh- 
ing from three to five hundred pounds at eightcen 
months and two years old; and at a much earlier 


age I should not think they would so profitably fat- 
ten; great vigor, constitution and muscular action ; 
but withal, an aptitude and quickness to fatten rare- 


Improved China | 


animal be | 


in the | 


eae) 
cidity | 


ly equalled in most other levee bleeds; extenedi- 
‘nary length of body; breadth of carcass; light 
offal ; large, well shaped ham; and in fine an ex- 
cellent pork hog. 


delicacy and firmuess of bone, 


They are a darker spotted than | 


the China, being in most cases nearly black, but) 
! without bristles, or with very slieht ones. The 


sows are prolific breeders, having from eight to fit- 
}teen pigs ata birth. ‘They have the 
(enous disposition and ¢ 
sometimes devouring not only their own young, but 
whatever other feeble and inoffensive small animals 
i their reach. ‘They 
ses, and a sucking Berkshire pig can rarely be ex- 
celled in beauty by any creature of the kind. They 
are strong, and coarse feeders; exceedingly hardy ; 
| good travellers (a desirable quality for the western 
| country, where the farmer drives his fat hogs to 
market instead of butchering them at home ;) are 
remarkably well calculated to follow fattening eat- 


usually rav- 


ney come With are wood nur- 


| tle through the corn fields, and to thrive on roots 
| and coarse grains. ‘They have obtained extensive 
| celebrity on account of their great size, and other 


good qualities, and are, beyond question, with those 

mals, the best pure blooded swine in the country. 
| They have an increasing popularity; are 
many instances at enormous prices, and will proba- 
bly be multiplied, as they ought to be, 
the United States. 

Yet good as are these animals, they can be much 
iniproved by a cross of the China. They are an- 
tipodes in character and disposition; but each pos- 
; sessing excellencies of a peculiar and desirable 
kind, and when mingled with a cross of the Berk- 
shire boar and China sow, the produce is the most 
perfect that the swine family, 
can boast. 
elsewhere extensively crossed, and always with en- 
tire success. To the China is added, vigor, 
hardihood, and length or carcass ; 
shire, docility, quietude of habit and 
delicacy of bone, limb and muscle, and a remarka- 
ble propensity to fatten —in fine, the best hog in 
the world! I never have yet witnessed such bean- 
| tiful specimens of the swine family, 
{the Berkshire and Ciina cross. When once made 
}it may be followed up on either side, according to 
ithe fancy of the breeder; but let the cross 
| made either w ay, it cannot be amiss. I 
| therefores ® say to the firmer, if you would have the 
| 
| 


numerous as it is, 


size, 





| 


be 
would 


finest of hogs and the best quality of pork, pro- 
the China and the Berkshire, and you 
‘can never be at fault in possessing a perfect breed. 


cure both 
rm 
A here 


neighborhood, and which I deem too 
valuable to omit a passing notice of, 


matter. 


ists in this 
while discuss- 


ling this important Their origin is partly 


owing to accident, and partly to my own love of 


innovating, as they were first produced upon my 
own farm, and have since been so successfully bred 
and substantiated as to claim the merit of a 
| tinct variety. They originated from a cross with 
}a most valuable large white English breed, and the 
|improved China. They were bred several years on 
my own farm, where of them 
but they are principally kept as breeding stock, to- 
gether with the China and Berkshire varieties, by 
Mr A. b. Allen. He has given them the 
priate name of the 
TUSCARORAS, 

and by a careful and judicious system of selections 
and breeding, he has brought them to great perfec- 
tion. ‘They combine in all particulars, except in| 


dis- 


some now remain, 


appro- 





and to the Berk- | 


as those of 


haracter of the common hog, 


the a eunlities 
of the China. They are bodied, nearly 
double their size, yet smaller considerably than the 
Berkshire, and will weigh 300 to 500 Ibs at eigh- 
months old. 


longer 


They fatten equally as well when six 
or nine months old as the China, are lighter colored, 
being usually light spotted, the white predominat- 
ing, ‘They have 
the Chinese, without the unea 
the Berkshires, and are in all particulars 
just what the farmer of our Northern and Middle 
States would desire for a hr stock and pork hog. 

In fine, | do not know that | can better conclude 
this long story, than by saying, that in small and 
delicate breeds the China is the most perfect ; in 
the large and grosser sorts, the Berkshire is decid- 
edly 
day hog, the 
superior to 


, predatory propen- 
sities of 


preferable; but, for a good, honest, quiet, every 
is, after all, equal, iff not 
any rate if you 
breed, try one or all of 
and you cannot but be essentially benefited. 


Tuscarora 
either. At 
nothing but the common 
these, 


possess 


| A notice of other varieties must be I ft for a future 


who desire ertraordinur; large, as well as fine ani- | 


sold in| 
' the 
throughout o 
i thrift than her good old 


paper. Unmus. 


FINANCES OF MAINE. 
It would seem from the subjoined statement of 
finances of Maine, that this grown-up daughter 
f Massachusetts is even much more of a spend- 
It appears that a 
considerable amount of her past expenditures has 
arisen from her liberal bounty on the growing of 
wheat ; and that the calculations of future expen- 
ditures are predicated upon a large bounty to be 
paid on the production of corn and wheat. This 


mother. 


| after all is a most judicious expenditure and in the 


I have had them, and have seen ther | 


| 


disposition, | 


result highly profitable to the State. If Maine 
will dig from her own soil nearly a million dollars 
worth of bread stuff for her inhabitants, by the pay- 
ment of a hundred thousand dollars bounty, with- 
out which bounty not half of this amount would 
have been produced, the balance is altogether in 
favor of the State; to say nothing of its moral 
etfects in the stimulus given to wholesome industry 
the encouragement to agricultural enterprise ; and 
especially in the proud consciousness of self-de- 
pendence, and independence, which necessarily fol - 
lows this development of the immense resources of 


'the soil of that rising Commonwealth. 


‘is still another variety of swine which ex- , 


The amount paid from the Treasury of Maine 
during the last year, in bounties on Wheat, raised 
within the State, was $77,008 89. The amount 
which will be required to pay the bounty on Wheat 
and Corn the ensuing year, is estimated to be 125,- 
000, or 150,000 dollars. ‘he whole expenditures 
for the past year amounted to $448,199, of which 
$62,660 were on account of the public debt. Of 
the receipts $345,795 were from loans, and $48,146 
from the Bank tax, which is appropriated to the 
school fund. The present amount of the funded 
debt of the State is $584,259 

The receipts of the Treasury for 1839 are esti- 
mated by the Treasurer, to amount to $134,723, 
and the ordinary expenses of the government for 
the year, $560,542, 

MAXIMS. 

He is no husbandman who does any work in 

the day time that can be done inthe night, except 
in stormy weather. 

2. He is worse who does on work days what he 


might do on holidays : and 


3. He is worst of all who, in a clear sky, works 
within doors, rather than in the field. 


ep et R genes habits of 


tae - 
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Boston, Wepnespay, Mancu 6, 1839. 
— _ - —— : arn 
AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 
The sixth meeting was holden at the Representatives’ | 
Hall on Thursday last, and was fully attended ; Mr 
Bates of the Council in the chair. 
The subject of consideration was manures, and the dis- 


| 
| 
dedael 


cussion was principally confined to lime and ashes. A 
communication from Dr Dana on the subject of ashes, 


and presenting interesting facts and valuable information 


was read by the Commissioner of Agriculture and will 
appear hereafler in his reports. 

Several gentlemen took part in the discussion and de- 
tailed many valuable facts. Mr Buckminster of Framing- 
ham, Mr Abbot of Westford, Dr Keep of Boston, Dr 
Stebbins of Swansey, Mr Carleton of Danvers, Mr Dan- | 


forth of Pittsfield, gave their views and experience The 


chairman, Mr Bates, communicated some valuable infor- 


mation as to the use of ashes for broom corn, it being | 
considered equal to any manure which could be applied | 
It is applied in a small. handful or large | 
spoonful to a hill either at the time of planting or after | 


to the crop. 


the plant has come up. 
It is not convenient at this moment to give. a full re- 
port of the remarks made and the facts stated. The gen- 


eral impression or experience was adverse to the use of 


lime, little effect having been as yet perceived from its | 
application ; and in some cases a positively injurious ef- | 
fect. The effect of ashes and of lime is undoubtedly much | 
the same; and that is to render the insoluble food of | 
plants soluble, so as to prepare it to be taken up by their 
roots. But the operation of ashes is much. quicker than 
that of lime from its greater solubility. Ashes effect a 
The amount | 


of any earthy ingredient taken up by the plant is very 


sudden, lime a permanent improvement. 


small indeed. Of the essential benefit of the application 
of lime to lands in certain proportions and under certain 
circumstances no intelligent and experienced mind om} 
entertain a doubt. Its mode of application however, and 
its mode of operation are matters in which we want all 
It is 





the light which science and experience can give. 
not surprising that mistakes should be made and disap- 


further inquiry and more exact experiment. 
The next agricultural meeting will be holden at the | 
same hour and place on Thursday evening next. The 


| 
| 
} 
pointments occur; but these furnish new motives for | 
| 
} 
} 


subject proposed for conversation is the redemption of | 
wheat lands, whether sand plains, salt marshes or peat- | 
bogs. 


of the application of these and other manures; and it is | 


This will of course lead to the further discussion 


hoped the attendance will be full. Very great pleasure 


has been derived and we have no doubt great improve- 
ment will be promoted by these occasional meetings. | 


Nothing is more desirable in these cases than that farmers | 
who have facts to communicate, should communicate 
them; and the conversation be as free as possible. 


H. C. 





CROP OF CORN. 
With the subjoined letter | received a trace of as beau- 
tiful ears of corn of the Dutton variety as I have ever 


seen, and was assured that it was only a fair specimen of 
the crop. The letter is a private one but I hope the lib- 
erty I take in publishing it will be excused. The sug- 
gestions in regard to coal ashes, or ashes as a preventive 





of the ravages of the wire worm ; and the use of manure 
from salt hay are deserving of attention; and will, I hope, | 


| Dutton corn. I received it last April, let a neighbor have 


| planted it between the 14th and 20th 
, acres of ground ; one half acre of it came 





as contributions to the general stock of agricultural know- 
ledge. H. C. 
West Neepuam, Fesruary 15th, 1839. 
To the Commissioner of Agricultural Survey, 
Drak Sir—I send you a sample of some corn which 
was grown the last season, the seed of which I obtained 


from Judge Buel. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
He sent me two bushels of ears of the 
| 


one half, the other half I shelled ; had half a bushel, and | 


May on three 
up well, the re- | 
mainder two and a half acres the yellow wire worm, as | 
we call them, destroyed one third part of the corn that | 
was planted, by eating into the kernel just after sprouting. 
Some part of the ground where the worms ate, I planted | 
the second time but it did not amount to much. On the | 
half acre that the worms did not infest I had thirty six | 


bushels. 


| 


On the three acres together I had one hundred | 
and fifty bushels of shelled corn according to measure- | 
ment. The reason I assign for the worms not eating in | 
the half acre is that the manure that was put into the hill | 
wus mixed with hard coal ashes. The whole three acres 
were in one piece and manured in the hill about five | 
cords to an acre of barn manure and pond muck mixed | 


| in compost, except the half acre that was mixed with | 
: ; a 
vashes. ‘fhe land is what we call plain land; loam; soil 


not in high cultivation. ‘The corn was not fit to harvest } 
until September. Aithough the season was very dry the | 
corn was green through the seasen. I did not know a leaf’| 
to roll, when adjoining fields suffered very much with 
the drought, I assign the reason partly to the soil and 
ploughing deep; and partly to the barn manure which is 
made a considerable part from salt hay. 

Yours, with respect, BENJ. SLACK 
Mr Henry Corman. 





SILK CULTURE. 

We have received three books on the Silk Culture | 
from Mr Kenrick, Mr Cobb and Mr Whitmarsh, one 
from each; of which the first moment of leisure we shall 
give an account. The silk business properly so speaking 
can be expected to make very little progress, while the | 
mulberry tree speculation is going on. 





This speculation 
however may be expected indirectly to aid the silk busi- 
ness ; as it will fill the country with the first requisite, 
While this 
speculation however is rife, every species of fraud, which 
can be introduced into it, will be likewise going on in a 
kind of * under-tow ;”’ 


the means of supporting the ‘ operatives.” 


and many vexatious disappoint- 
ments may be looked for. We have already heard of frauds 
in this matter, with men who claim to be respectable, 
which make us blush for human natue. We say to those 
who are disposed to engage in the business with a view 
to ultimate and reasonable success, “keep yourselves 
cool; look before you leap ; wait until the boat gets to 
the wharf before you spring for the shore; and be sure 
when you do jump, that it is solid land on which you in- 
tend to place your feet and build your fire ; and not on 
Sinbad’s island which proved only the back of a floating 


whale. The silk business is certain to succeed in the 





country, only as every other business that is worthy of 
suceess can succeed, by knowledge, skill, prudence, fru- 


gality, perseverance and industry; but the idea, which 
really seems to have addled the brains of some men, of | 
planting a morus multicaulis tree at night, and going out | 
the next morning and finding half a dozen pair of silk 
gloves and hose with laced cloaks dangling from the 
branches, and perhaps, if the wheel of fashion has got 
far enough round for that, to find besides a pair of black 








| northern latitudes. 
| and calm discussion of these matters. 


| years’ conflict ? 


——e 


| lead to the disclosure or observation of other facts of a | silk breeches with diamond knee buckles fastened to the 
| similar nature ; and which should be given to the public | strap on the same tree, partakes a little too much of the 


romantic for such sober people as we are to encourage. 
Mr Whitmarsh’s opinions are professedly grounded 
upon experience and observation. His experience is 
eight years old; and his observation embraces the best 
silk district in France and Italy. He states one fact with 
emphatical distinctness; that the seed of no mulberry 
ean be expected with confidence to produce its like; and 
though he does not commit himself by naming any par- 
ticular tree, the inference from his advice and observa- 
tion is strongly against the morus multicaulis for our 
Our columns are open to any fair 


H. C. 


THE WAR IN MAINE. 
We are sorry that just after our Geologist had given 
us such charming accounts of the wheat soils on the 
Aroostook, our possession of it should be made matter of 


| violent question ; and that our brother farmers in Maine, 


instead of being engaged in stacking their grain in these 


fields should be occupied in the far less profitable and less 
We are 


as sorry to say that the prospect of peace is not cloudless. 


welcome employment of stacking their arms. 


The general government are evidently disposed to adjust 
the misunderstanding by negotiation; but when will this 
Will Maine 
Having marched her troops up the hill, will 
she be satisfied with marehing them down again? If she 


negotiation begin and when will it end? 


agree to it? 


refuses to withdraw her troops, can the general govern- 
ment compel her to withdraw them? and how can that 
If she refuses to with- 
draw them, and the government fail to compel her to 
withdraw them, will Great Britain ever consent to nego- 


be done but by direct collision ? 


tiate, while Maine holds armed possession of the territory 
in dispute? Can the fire of war be lighted up in that ter- 
ritory and not extend along the whole line? and then 
come misery and wretchedness and crime and outrage 
over the whole country, like the inundation of one of 
our mighty rivers. Suppose we have a general war with 
Great Britain, shall we be able to carry our point without 
negotiation? Admit, as we have no doubt that she is in 
the wrong; admit her rapacity fer conquest and the ex- 
tension of her empire in every possible direction for 
which she has always been notorious, do we soberly ex- 
What is to be the cost 
of a war to Maine suppose success certain after a three 


pect to whip her into the traces ? 


What is to be the cost of a war to our 
commercial, cotton and manufacturing interests ? 

We might go on to ask these questions until the sun 
comes back again to to the spot where he now is, but it 
is not necessary. We have our own opinion en all these 
matters; but in the Farmer they are contraband and can- 
not be admitted. War is no child’s play. A battalion of 
troops drawn up in their clean-washed regimentals, in 
front of the State House on Boston Common, with their 


| sparkling armor and their gilded epauletets, and all the 


charms of the soul-stirring bugle and the deep toned 
drum filling the air in the month of June is a very pretty 
affair. But a battalion of men calling themselves chris- 
tians, with the ferocity of gers dealing death from a 
thousand blazing cannon among men like themselves ; 
strewing the fields broadcast with the mutilated, the dying 
and the dead, and then raising their arms crimsoned with 
human gore in the fiendlike exultation of conquest, makes 
one shudder with horror, and distrust one’s own identity 
as a human being ; and ask in the “tone of the angel in 
Franklin's fable, “ who coming down to the earth in the 
time and on the very spot of a battle between two fleets 
in the West Indies, when he saw the decks of the ships 
bespattered with blood and brains, and saw the headless 
trunks rolling about and the scattered and smoking limbr , 
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and heard the roar of cannon and saw the piercing of the 





bayonets in boarding, whether this can be earth, or 
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whether indeed itis not h—I]?” H. C. The subscribers have recently received, per the Switzer- | a —_ 
land from Harve, a large assortment of the choicest varieties - FROM; 10” 
a . (of Pear and Plum Trees, from one of the best Nurseries in ies, Pes ) | | 787 
LARGE CALF. | France, together idon eal Colhiction of supa Dove a, = . ou > | 6 75 626 
bez Smith, Esq. of East Needham. informs , | Roses, all in excelent order for transplanting, which they | Beaws, white, Foreign. jbushel; 1765] 226 

Ja 3 , 1 ast Needham, informs us, thet he | offer for sale at the New Englaud Agriculiural Warehouse a Domestic, . 7 » + 200; 250 
has raised a bull calf now 9 months old, which weighs | and Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street. ‘The Pear and EEF, mess, . ; ; . barrel | 17 00 117 60 
between 700 and 800 pounds. He is of English blood, | Plums are from 6 to 7 feet high, and willbe sold at $1 00 | No.1. . ; ‘ : : “ | 1450/15 00 
ree striae ee gear ag eae | each, prime, . . ‘ “ | 1200) 12 50 
and of perfect symmetry. The calf is offered for sale, | PLUMS. | Besswax, white pound 371 40 
and may be seen on the premises. ag Imperatrice Perdregon ~ Vellow, » oe : 25| 34 

| New Orleans Isleworth Crerser, new milk eo 4 8 | 10 

RIGHTON MARKET : _— ah Old Orleans Reine Claude ee  aateriong ; ‘ ; bushel | 9% 

BR N MARKE'T.—Mospay, March 4, 1839. | Green Gage Mirabelle pettite in casks, . . i we | 49 
Reported tor the New Enghind Farmer. | Golden Drop Mirabelle grosse FeaTHeErs, northern, geese, (pound | 

At Market, 320 Beef Cattle, (including 80 unsold | Early Monsieur die ag southern, geese, - : ee 
last week.) 80 Stores. 20 Cows and Calves, and 300 | “#*¢ Monsieur Royal du Tours Fiax. (American) .  . al . 12 
Sheep. 100 Beef Cattle unsold. ly bi PEARS ON PEAR STOCKS. Fish, ne ae Bank, quintal] 412) 495 

Prices.— Beef Cattle.—The prices obtained last week | 1OS°PEnNe Beurre Capiamont ee Be ; 

c é y i i : oo ns ‘ } een : . i3o0;1 
for a like quality were hardly sustained. We make our tenner 0g ence y j sprang “vos me = ee 912! tn 
wat > sae a <3 Oe 20ers isgargne or jargonvelle )& » Lrenesee, cash, . : bt 
ery “ag ree ag a ew: $8 60 Lousia Bonney Buerre Rance (new) Baltimore, Howard street, ” S 7 900 
ty. $6 00 a 87 09 quanty, x a $7 70. uird quali- | phere ei Cretien Buerre Royal or Buerre Die! ee —_ z 8 76 - 87 
Ys b v. range Burgamotte Burgamotte du pasque | Alexandra whart, 50 

Stores. — Very few sales. Catherine ~ Sieulle (new) wos ie : a 5 50 

Cows and Calves——Not half at Market were sold. Passe Colmar Buerré Thun | Meat, Indian, in bbls. ‘ " 400/ 450 
We notice the following sales, #30, $40, $52. | Louis Bonne d’Auranche Buerre Magnifique | Grain: Corn, northern yellow, bushel 2 95 

Sheep.—Dull. Lots were sold at $4 00, ¢4 50, | Dutchesse d’Angouléme | cman Ea, yelew, fo 9 
and $6 00. PEARS IN QUINCE STOCKS, ~— a ’ ’ , PP 115] 1 = 

eS ee eeEn Ee erenenneeT = | Burgamotte d’Penticéte, er Lastern Beurré. ogy = “ 90 95 
THERMOMETRICAL | Beurré d’Amanlis. a ee ‘ 
MQ) » » . . Oats, northern, (prime) . - 56 58 

Reported forthe New England Farmer. | te a ot Menthe | Hay, best English, per a, , , 18 v0 | 19 00 

Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors | B — od’ Aret “~ -—iaaantateaee be ’ astern screwed, '6 00 | 17 00 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded | oar we . | Hors, Ist quality, pound is 15 
Northerly exposure, week ending March 3. Red Moss imitates $1 50 2d quality, “ 12 13 
we ta SER SEEN: "Sia Ee ae a SS, - - - = o 7 ” ‘ 
——————————————————————————————————— | White Unica s : — Larp, Boston, ist sort,. . 

Maxcu, 1839. | 7A.M.|12,M.15,P.M.| Wind. | pyar, gman : . . —eee southern, Ist sort, =. =. | 
Monday, 25 34 36 a) NE. Josephine Antoinette, - - - 1 00 | Laatuse, Philadelphia city tamnege, 8 ~ = 
Tuesday, 26 30 34 32 | N. E. Palmyra, : . - : 1 00 | do. _ country do. | “ 25 27 
Wednesday, 27/ 34 41 36 N. W. | Striped Unique, very rare ‘ ‘ 3 00! Baltimore city tannage, Pe 26 23 
Thursday, 28 | 28 46 40 N.E. —.  °« i ; - 1 v0 | _ do. dry hides, . ; « 24 25 
Friday, l 30 40 32 Ss. W. | Du Roi, . ‘ , , 1 00 New York red, light, =. “ 23 25 
Saturday, 9 30 4s 46 Ss Ww. | Madame Hardy, : . ; B 1 95 | — ee oerrn, . — . 
Sunday, 3| 24 20 i | NW | Perpetual d’anger. - - . 1 00} rie. best gg caten yee cask 90 95 
oo mn eR ae enna net | Lime, best sort, . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 

WINSHIP’S NURSERIES, BRIGTON STOCKS. | Orn, Sperm, Spring and Summer, . ‘gallon 
: td | ar S , Stocks. ¢ . - : 2 
Just received from England and France, a rare collection 10 000 Pear Stocks ; 10000 Plum Stocks, $20 per thousand. Whal hie 4 - — : a 
rage ys ; ale, refined, ‘ : ; 
of Plants, viz: ‘ , | 500 2 Peesh Zac “on . Pi asre  P “ee t { 2200 It 3 25 
Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Gooseberries, Pear | 500 pound French Lucerne, 500 pound Sugar Beet. LASTER I’ARts, per ton of 2 8. 4 
Stocks, Parple Beach, English Elms, Japan Jingo Trees. | ALSO ON HAND- Pork, extra clear, barrel | 26 00 | 27 00 

Stri r —— leaved, Gold margined, and Weeping | 1000 White Antwerp Raspberry Plants: a | “ rH pod or =. 
striped Box Trees. | 2000 Red do do do ' OT ed ane z ‘ 

Common silver leaf, Fine do. do., Upright Golden, Smooth | 1000 Franconia do do (very fine,) [wae peat a, bushel . | - ps 
leaved Golden, Balance do. do., Plain Serew do. do., Camel- | Ord ers received for Fruit‘and Ornamental Trees at Nur- | saienine ag “ "7 pa 
lia leaved do , Marginal and Hedgehog Hollies. sery prices. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. C: ee 12S 
} ht English, Long narrow leaved, and short do. do. | — BRUSSA MULBERRY SEED fam, “ a oe 
Laurels. 4 x : ete Saag —. : : : | ol 

Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Thorns, Eglantines, 100 varieties |. Ve, fer for sale a smail quantity of Brussa Mulberry | Pee i « . > 175) 187 
new Roses, Oranges, Camellias, and various kinds of Green- Seed, by the pound or ounce, which may be relied on as true | Red Clover, northern, ponae aad 
house Plants. . | and genuine. This variety of Malberry is much superior to | _. -. Southern Clover, . | 

Orders will be promptly executed and forwarded to any | the Morus Multicaulis, for this climate, being perfectly | S04? American, Noi, . . : ; 
part of the country. ’ | hardy ; said to be even more hardy than the common white. | - ‘ No. 2, a . 6 ‘ 

Orders may be left with JOSEPH BRECK & CO. or for- | JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | Tattow, tied, . . . - ‘els ol ee 
warded by mail to Messrs. WINS > i ; { RRR FR ag ge sear came A GAZES, Ist sort, . . . pr ‘ ° 

yon the Sinch . INSHIP, Brighton, Mass. ' WANTS & SITUATION, | Woov., prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 57 62 
Je . A Gardener who understands the managementof a Green | American, full bloed, washed “ 62 65 
: ° ° ’ ’ 
FARM FOR SALE. | soar _ aps _ ee long experience in the a do. 3-4ths do. ee 47 50 
~ a w - 3S, « s * p a 3 , J “ ¢ 

For sale a valuable farm, situated in Newton, half a mile | ho ee Enalend Far ee as REN re See eo. oo o. = 
: ag - : “ig ‘ r : I <ugland Farmer Office. | do. 1-4 and common, rs 37 40 
irom the Upper Falls Village and ten miles from Bosten.|  peh, 27. JOSEPH BRECK & CO = (Pulled « fi | « 52 56 
The farm comprises about 100 acres of land, one third of/ IY ete 3 | No 1 —" a ie 47 50 
— aaa pt be ps , ata of mont and foals FARM IN GROTON FOR SALE. es 4 9 ’ : |“ 30 25 
ae one Abe wie a Dag wees # neeer -" Ing The subscriber offers for sale, his farm in Groton, Mass., | > =! No. 3, . ; } « 
den sper By a . ue a , fal uvadngs Bre | consisting of about 200 acres, much of it first rate land, and | ===> ——= = a a 

pie size, n good repair. ot of about ten acres | in a highly cultivated and productive condition. There are | PROVISTON MARKET. 
P 


two dwelling houses, and commodious barns, and the place 

may easily be divided into two good farms. It is well stock- 

ed with froit; with an abundance of fuel for use and sale, 

‘and excellent water. It is difficult to find a place combining 

| more advantages in respect to comfort or profit. It will be 

| so then eligible terms. Inquire at the N. E. Farmer Office 
or to the subscriber on the premises. 


Feb. 13, 1839. WILLIAM SALISBURY. 


BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber desires to inform his frieuds and the public 
| that he has been in the Bone business more than ten years, 
| and has spent much time and money to aycertain how bones 
| may be converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that 
| they form the mest powerful stimulant that can be applied to 
| the earth as a manure. He offers for sale greund bone at a 
_ low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, which 

will be promptly attended to. 

Orders may be left at my manufactory, near Tremont road, 
| in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 

Sept. 20. NAHUM WARD. 


quality for the growth of the malberry tree For particulars 
laquire of Miss Ann Bent, 214 Washington Street, or of E. | 
F. Woodward, near the premis s. 


| 

of the land near the buildings, is on a level plain of superior | 
} 

Boston, March 6, 1839. if 





FARM FOR SALE. 


In Fitchburg ; for a description of the same, see Massachu- 
setts Spy. Apply to P. Williams, on the premises or to N. 
L. Williams, No. 2 Montgomery Place, Boston. 

March 6, 1839. 4w 

is A BOAR FOR SALE. 

The Subscribers are authorized to sell a boar, half Berk- 
shire; he is large of his age, being twenty months old. 
Price 875. Apply to 

Feb. 6, ep JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








MULBERRY SEED. 

fresh and warranted good, for sale 

ROBER7T.G. SHAW & Co. | 
51 Commercial Wharf. 


RETAIL PRICES. 














| Hams, northern, . R : ‘ “pound 14] 16 

southern and western, . . 4. b. @Beaee 

Pork, whole hogs, ‘ ‘ ” } 10 ll 

Pouirry, per lb., “ 14 16 

Butter, tub, ” 18) 26 

lump, se . 1 i 

Ecos, . : ; ‘ dozen | 18/ 20 

| Porarogs, Chenango, . ; bushel 62 

| white, ° ‘ ° *. 4 50 

| Appies, Baldwin's - « | barrel 250/300 

Russetts, - ; ; ” | 2 50 

Ciper, . ‘ . . . | ss 300/326 

refined, as 450 | 5 00 
SCIONS OF FRUIT TREES. 

Scions of a great variety of Apples, Pears, Plums, and 

Cherries, from bearing Trees, which have been proved at the 

s., for sale by the subscri- 


| Pomological Garden, Salem, Mas 
| ber 


| ber. 
| Feb. 6. 6p 


ROBERT MANNING, 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
{From the New York Evening Star. } 
THE NORTH WIND. 
from the frozen North I come, 
Where I’m nursed by the polar snow ; 


Arousing from my icy home, 
Over the earth | blow. 


1 blow high in the air, 
And the storm cloud hurries by, 
And land and sea both speak of me, 


With many 


a piercing ery. 


With many a 
Widely the 
And furiously 


mighty crash 
forest roars, 


the white waves dash 





Against the rocky shores. 
With asudden gust I raise the dust 
High in the chilly air, | 
Then on I blow, and bank the snow 
And drift it every where ! | 
I rock the tall steeple— | 
1 twirl the glittering vane ; 
Then roaring hoarse L slam the doors 
And shatter the window pane ! | 
| 
I strew the leaves about the plain, | 
And strip them fronr the tree ; 
E’en the giant oaks with sudden strokes 
All bow their heads to me. 


Full well the farmer knows my force, 
And the wanderer of the sea, 

When I wreck the vessel on its course, 
Or prostrate lay the tree. 


I how! o'er the snow-clad farm, 
I sweep the smooth barn floor, 

And son and sire crowd round the fire 
As I crack at the cottage door. 





Then wrap your cloak about you, 
Or Vl tell you what Pll do; 
I'll freeze your nose, I'll freeze your toes, 


And Ill freeze your fingers too ! 


THE DEAF, DUMBeAND BLIND. 

In the Report of the Trustees of the Asyluin for | 
the Blind, last year, particular mention was made 
of a deaf, dumb, and blind girl, named ‘aura 
Bridgman, then a pupil of blind the Asylum, anda 
promise was given of further notice of her case. | 
The Report of the present year contains the fol- | 
lowing account :— | 
It has been ascertained beyond the possibility of 

a doubt, that she cannot see a ray of light, cannot 
hear the least sound, and never exercises her sense 
of smell, if she hasany. ‘Thus her mind dwells in | 
darkness and stillness, as profound as that of a 
closed tomb at midnight. Of beautiful sights, and 
sweet sounds, and pleasant odors, she has no con- | 
ception ; neverthe\ess she seems as happy and | 
playfulj as a bird or a lamb ; and the employment | 
of her intellectual faculties, the acquirement of a 
new idea, gives her a vivid pleasure, which is plain- 
ly marked in her expressive features. She never 
seems to repine, but has all the buoyancy and gaiety 
of childhood. She is fond of fin and frolic, and- 
when playing with the rest of the children, her | 
shrill laugh sounds loudest of the group, | 


| those accustomed to this langwuage can follow with 


j . 
For, if great talent and skill are necessary for two 


‘swift telegraphing upon the tiny fingers, whose 
rapid evolutions convey the thoughts and feelings 
i from the outposts of mind to those of the other. 


|and attribute his superiority to his senses, be cor- 


power guadruple that of Laura Bridgman, who has 


‘child has the same amount of knowledge that others | 


to talk, must all be communicated to Laura by a 


When left alone, she seems very happy if she. 
has her knitting or sewing, and will busy herself 
for hours: if she has no occupation, she evidently 
umuses herself by imaginary dialogues, or recall- | 
ing past impressions ; she counts with her fingers, 
or spells ont names of things which she has re- | 
cently learned, in the manual alphabet of the deaf | 
mutes. In this lonely self-communion she reasons, | 


reflects, and argues: if she spells a word wrong 


with the fingers of her right hand, she instantly 
| strikes it with her left, as her teacher does, in sign 
(of disapprobation ; if right then she pats herself 


upon the head and looks ple sed. She sometimes 
left hand, | 
, and then 


strikes the left, as if to cor- 


purposely spells a word wrong with the 
looks roguish for a moment and laughs 
with the right hand 
rect it. 

During the year she has attained great dexterity | 
in the use of the Manual Alphabet of thé deaf} 
mutes ; and she spells out the words and sentences 
which she knows, so fast and so deftly, that only 


the eye, the rapid motions of her fingers. 

But wonderful is the rapidity with which 
she writes her thoughts upon the air, still more so} 
is the ease and accuracy with which she reads the | 
words thus written by ano!her, grasping their hand | 


as 


ao 
= 


jin hers, and following every movement of her tin- | 


gers, as letter after letter convey their meaning to | 
her mind. It isin this way that she converses | 
with her blind playmates; and nothing can more | 
forcibly show the power of mind in forcing mat- 
ter to its purpose, than a meeting between them. 


pantomimes to paint their thoughts and feelings by 
the movements of the body, and the expression of 
the countenance, how much greater the difficulty 
when darkness shrouds them both, and the one can 
hear no sound! 

When Laura is walking through a passage way, 
with her hands spread before her, she knows in- 
stantly every one she meets, and passes them with 
a sign of recognition; but if it be a girl of her| 
own age, and especially one of her favorites, there 
is instantly a bright smile of recognition—an_ in- 
tertwining of arms —a grasping of hands—and a 


There are questions and answers—exchanges of | 
joy or sorrow—there are kissings and partings— 
just as between little children with all their senses. 

One such interview is a better refutation of the 
doctrine, that mind is the result of sensation, than 
folios of learned argument. If those philosophers 
who consider man as only the most perfect animal, 





rect, then a dog or a monkey should have mental 


but one sense, 
We wouid not be understood to say that this 


of her age have; very far from it: she is nine 
years of age, and yet her knowledge of language 
is not greater than a common child of three years. 
There has been no difficulty in communicating 
knowledge of facts—positive qualities of bodies 
—numbers, &c,; but the words erpressive of them, 
which other children learn by hearing, as they learn 


circuitous and tedious method, In all the know- 
ledge which is acquired by the perceptive facul- 
ties, she is of course backward ; because, previous | 








to her coming here, her perceptive faculties were 
probably less exercised in one week, than those of 
common children are in ene hour. 

What may be termed her moral nature, however, 
her sentiments and affections, her sense of pro- 
priety, of rieht, of property, &c., is equally well 
developed as those of other children. 

She is now able to understand simple sentences 
expressive of action, as “shut the door,” “give me 
a book,” for she does not know the foree of the 
particles, the and a, any more than a prattling in- 
lant, who understands —give cake—but puts in me 
and a@ froin imitation, without knewing their mean- 
ing; or than many a child in school understands 
the difference between noun and verb, though he 
has gone through all the parsing exercises and can 
give a rule for every thing about it.—Boston Cou- 
rier. 

TULIPS, RAXNUNCULUSES, PINKS AND VIOLAS. 

s. WALKER, of Roxbury. offers for sale in beds, or in 
such quantities as may suit purchasers, from 1 to 2500 bulbs 
of croice Tulips. The bulbs were imported from Holland, 
Frence and England, to which yearly additions have and 

Hi coutinue to be made of the newest and choicest vari- 
Persons wishing to parchase # bed of superb T'ulips, 
will do well to make a selection for themselves when the 
bulbs are in bloom, (about the Ist of June.) The prices will 
conform to the guality of the flowers selected, but in no case 
will the charge exceed the lowest market prices, in the coun- 
try where the hulhs were raised, and ché€aper than the like 
quality can be imported. 

Tulips in beds of from 30 to 100 rows, containing from 
210 to 700 bulbs, er by the dozen, 100 or 1000. 

Viola grandifiora— Pansy, or Hearlsease. _ Upwards of 
2000 superh varieties will be exhibited and offered for sale, 
when the Tulips are in bloom. 

Ranuaculiuses—tine mixtures, at from $2 to 35 per 100. 

Pin/:es—fine named varieties, from 25 cents to $1 each. 

For particulars apply toS. WALKER, or to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO. eow 





e€uics- 


Tulips, Ranunculuses, Anemones, Auriculas, Car- 
nations, Picotees, Pinks, and Geraniums. 

H. GROOM, of Walworth, near London, England, by ap- 
pointment Florist to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, hegs re- 
spectfully to call the attention of his friends and the admir- 
ers of flowers in America generally, to his extensive collection 
of the above flowers, which from his having been very suc- 
cessful in their cultivation this season he caw offer at very 
moderate prices. He would particularly recommend to those 
persons about commencing the growth of the Tulip (which 
in England is becoming very fashionable) the under collec- 
tions in beds, as itis by far tie cheapestinode of purchasing 
them. 

Tulips arranged in beds with their names 


First Class. 


A bed of 30rows contatning 210 bulbs including several of 
the newest varieties, - . : - - £15 
A led of 45 rows, - - - . - - « £21 


A bed of 60 rows, * ‘ = 


25 guineas 
Second Class. 


A hed of 30 rows including many fine sorts, - £10 

A hed of 45 rows do . - ° £14 

A bed of 60 rows do - - - £17 10s 
Tulips not arranged, 

100 Superfine sorts with their names from £7 78 to £13 


Superfine mixtures, from - - - 


7s 6d to 2is 
Ranunculuses. 

100 Superfine sorts, with theirnames from £3 3s to £5 5s 

Superfine mixtures, from 5s to 21s per 100 


Anemones. 
100 Superfine soris with their names, 
Superfine double mistures from 


£3 10s 
10s 6d to 2ts per 100 
Auriculas. 
25 Superfine sorts with their naines, £3 13s 6d 
Catalogues with the prices of the other articles may be 
had on application. 
Orders received by 
Nov. i. 


JOSEPIL BRECK & CO. 


eow. 
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